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hopelessly out of date as those who failed similarly with Kant." 
That sounds like another perfect Nietzscheite, but it is far from it, as 
I hope this review has indicated. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College, Hartford. 

A History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy. By Isaac Husik. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. — pp. 1, 462. 
The measure of influence exercised by Greek philosophy on mediae- 
val thought may be estimated from different points of view. It 
furnished apologetics with a powerful weapon of defense. With its 
aid church, synagogue, and mosque were able to demonstrate the 
rationality of that special revelation they claimed to have received, 
and the superiority of each system over its rivals could be proved on 
the ground of greater harmony with reason. But it also gave an im- 
pulse to independent speculation which carried some of the bolder 
thinkers to positions far in advance of those reached in the recognized 
canons. There was a distinct progress of thought as well as intellec- 
tual training. That a danger lurked in thus measuring the contents 
of revelation by rational standards of pagan origin was keenly felt by 
many Moslems, Jews, and Christians. Such, however, was the assis- 
tance rendered by the new ally in the defense of the faith that it could 
not be dispensed with, and the power swayed by men like Averroes, 
Maimonides, and Thomas Aquinas over the intellectual life of the 
middle ages marks the extent of the victory won by Aristotle. The 
ephemeral value of scholasticism to the apologetic interest has too 
much overshadowed its more permanent services to the emancipation 
of the human mind. Moslem philosophy has likewise been too ex- 
clusively looked upon as a mere channel through which Greek thought 
found its way to fertilize the fields of dogma. In spite of much pains- 
taking research and many illuminating discussions, its intrinsic 
worth has not been fully appraised, and its relation to Aramaic thought 
expressed in translations and commentaries is yet obscure. Judaism 
was deeply impressed by the currents of thought in the Moslem world. 
Here also there were notable gains beside those harvested by apolo- 
getics, and the question of the native increment possesses a fascinating 
interest. 

Professor Husik has written a history of Jewish thought in the middle 
ages upon the ultimate problems of life. He is admirably equipped 
for this task, and the work is a valuable contribution to the history 
of philosophy. Ample erudition, critical ability, and a rare capacity 
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for lucid exposition are everywhere in evidence. It would be well if 
we could have a description of Christian scholasticism and Moslem 
philosophy so competent, discriminating, sympathetic, and in the 
best sense popular. The book naturally invites a comparison with 
Neumark's Geschichte der judischen Philosophic des Mittelalters 
(Berlin, I, 1907: II, 1910). Professor Neumark's work is not yet com- 
pleted; but the two volumes that have been published indicate with 
sufficient clearness its character and what may be expected. It is 
marked by extensive learning and an earnest effort to trace the ideas 
that occupied the minds of Jewish thinkers in the middle ages, so far 
as possible, back to the Talmudic and pre-Talmudic periods. The 
second volume is wholly devoted to this, and there is much that is 
promising and valuable in this endeavor to dig down to the roots in 
native soil. Professor Neumark does not possess the unusual ability 
to organize his material or the graces of style that give such charm to 
Professor Husik's work. Nevertheless, one cannot help feeling that 
the excellent introduction to the latter, with its clear analysis, its preg- 
nant sentences, and its illuminating touches, in this respect is all too 
brief, and leaves the reader's interest stimulated rather than satisfied. 
How are the ideas struggling for expression in Jewish Hellenistic 
literature, the wisdom-books, the apocalypses, and the Hagada re- 
lated to the mediaeval speculations? What is the true place of Philo 
in the development of Jewish thought? To many students, occupying 
widely different standpoints, his philosophy appears as an altogether 
exotic plant. Eduard Schwartz, admirer of classical plasticity and 
admirable stylist himself, in words that are less than fair and seem to 
betray a bias, disposes of him as a rabbi dabbling in things he does not 
understand. Emile Brehier, master- work man in the field of Hellen- 
istic speculation and subtle analyst, with deeper insight and a finer 
appreciation, assigns him a notable position in the realm of later 
Greek thought. The rabbis until recent times appear to have been 
ignorant of Philo; to them he also was a foreigner. There was no 
resentment on their part because of the heavy debt the church owed 
to him in the upbuilding of Christological dogma; of this they knew 
as little as the church itself. The greatest and most influential of 
early Jewish philosophers fell a victim to the prejudice against Greek 
speech and Greek speculation which, however regrettable in many 
ways, undoubtedly helped to save the life of Israel. Was the igno- 
rance of Philo as complete as it seems? Were there no underground 
passages through which his contributions, without the card of the 
giver, could pass to later Aramaic or Arabic-speaking generations? 
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The answer to these questions largely hinges on another. Was the 
greatest of Egyptian philosophers, Plotinus, some of whose works 
under the false title Theology of Aristotle so profoundly affected the 
thinking of a number of Jewish philosophers, consciously or un- 
consciously influenced by Philo? The evidence may be scant. But 
the patient research that goes into the by-ways and the hedges, and 
does not always follow the beaten track, has its merits. The hewer 
of stones in the quarry renders a service as essential as that of the 
finished artist. 

Professor Husik plunges in medias res. That is no serious fault. 
The impatient remark to the academician who was inclined to stop 
at too many stations on his journey from the beginnings of things to 
the immediate subject in hand " Passons au deluge!" does not apply 
to him. Let it not be imagined, however, that he is not fully aware 
of the continuity of thought and the problems of transmission. Nor 
has he any penchant for running through open doors. Even when he 
deals with the best known Jewish philosophers he is a scribe bringing 
forth from his treasure things old and new. There is not only much 
that is fresh in his reinterpretation of Maimonides; he has added by 
his own researches to our knowledge of the influence exerted on Chris- 
tian thinkers by this greatest of Jewish mediaeval philosophers. It is 
an extremely delicate task to gauge the precise effect of a philosopher's 
thought or a prophet's word. The very spirit animating him, essen- 
tially the same mental and moral proclivities, may, in a different 
environment, produce entirely different manifestations. Professor 
Husik suggests that were Maimonides living in our day, we may 
suppose he would be more favorably inclined to the mechanical 
principle as a scientific method (p. 276), but also that he would prob- 
ably still object to the eternity of the world and mechanical necessity 
on religious grounds (p. 274). This has a certain family likeness to 
the attempt at defining what the attitude of Jesus would be, were he 
living to-day, on such questions as prohibition, marriage and divorce, 
Marxian socialism, evolution, Christian Science, or the 'multiverse' 
of William James. If Maimonides could have continued to live to the 
present day, preserved his independence of mind and eagerness to 
learn, and become 'more favorably inclined to the mechanical prin- 
ciple,' there would seem to be nothing to forbid the assumption that 
he might also have greatly modified his views on the Bible, miracles, 
and prophecy, perhaps even on the Aristotelian categories and the 
nature of ultimate reality. It is intimated that Maimonides shared 
the view of Averroes that there is no individual immortality(p. xlvii). 
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Though powerfully affected by his thought, Gersonides gave up the 
belief in a creatio ex nihilo, which, for that matter, is not taught in 
Genesis i. 

The treatment of the Karaite thinkers, Joseph al Basir and Jeshua 
ben Judah, is fair and appreciative. " There are no mediaeval Jewish 
works," the author says, "treating of religious and theological prob- 
lems in which there is so much aloofness, such absence of theological 
prepossession and religious feeling as in some Karaite writings of 
Mu'tazilite stamp." There are no echoes of the bitter strife: the old 
battle flags have been furled. Goldziher published in 1907 an Arabic 
treatise on the soul, which was attributed on the title page to Bahya. 
Professor Husik gives a good account of this work. The ascription is 
obviously false, and the chapter devoted to this writer is headed 
' Pseudo-Bahya.' Platonic influence is strong. It is of particular 
interest to notice that, like Plato, Pseudo-Bahya locates the rational 
soul in the middle of the brain, while according to him the vegetable 
soul has its seat in the liver, and the animal soul resides in the heart. 

Eighteen philosophers are given each a chapter. As they dealt with 
the same problems in the main, and the phraseology of necessity was to 
a large extent identical, a considerable amount of repetition was 
scarcely to be avoided. But the author has understood how to intro- 
duce a pleasing variety in the presentation of their views. Compari- 
sons, summaries, and helpful observations on the general trend of 
thought avert the peril of monotony. The reader's interest is never 
allowed to flag. The Notes are put at the end of the volume, a conces- 
sion to people who lose the connection, if they have to look now and 
then to the bottom of the page, or, like Carlyle, hate footnotes on 
aesthetic grounds, and probably an inconvenience only to serious stu- 
dents who want to see the references without unnecessary loss of time. 

It does not seem hazardous to venture the prediction that Professor 
Husik's book will long remain the standard work on the subject with 
which it deals. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 

Organic to Human — Psychological and Sociological. By Henry Mauds- 
ley, m.d. London, Macmillan and Co., 1916. — pp. viii, 386. 
"This book," according to the author, "was written to employ the 
writer in work which might occupy the time and ease the burden of 
the dreary decline from three to four score years" (p. vii). It is the 
retrospect of "disillusioned old age." This, too, is entitled to its say. 
"Having experimentally proved and therefore vitally felt the vanity 



